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THEOPHANES’ CHRONICLE SOURCE 
FOR THE REIGNS OF JUSTIN II, 
TIBERIUS AND MAURICE (A.D. 565-602) 


The subject of this article is an examination of Theophanes’ 
account of the late sixth century in an attempt to distinguish be- 
tween the information which he derived from the Historiae of Theo- 
phylact Simocatta and that which originated in a chronicle source. 
The actual chronicle which Theophanes was using is almost 
completely lost, but, in a recent article, I have shown that it is 
represented by the fragmentary extracts from the anonymous Great 
Chronographer, a chronicler who was working in the second half of 
the eighth century ('). In the present article I intend, first, to establish 
as far as is possible the information on the late sixth century which 
the Great Chronographer provided for Theophanes and, second, to 
investigate the earlier source traditions which underlay this 
postulated account of the Great Chronographer. 


THE GREAT CHRONOGRAPHER'S ACCOUNT OF THE LATE SIXTH CENTURY 


It has long been recognised that some of Theophanes’ information 
on the late sixth century originated in an urban, or specifically 
Constantinopolitan, chronicle, and earlier researchers have identi- 
fied certain categories of information that can securely be ascribed to 
this chronicle (7). The consensus of these earlier discussions is that 


(1) Michael WuitBy, The Great Chronographer and Theophanes, forthcoming 
in BMGS, 8, 1982, where a new text of the Great Chronographer extracts is 
provided. The key passage which proves the dependence of Theophanes on the 
Great Chronographer is THEOPHANES, pp. 278, 30-280, 10 (ed. C. pe Boor, Leipzig. 
1883) compared with THEopHyLact, VII, 13, 8-15, 14 (ed. C. pe Boor, re-ed. P. 
Wirth, Stuttgart, 1972) and the Great Chronographer extract relating to 
Maurice's reign (text available in my article, or in the apparatus criticus to the 
Bonn Corpus edition of the Chronicon Paschale, pp. 694-695). 

(2) Of greatest importance are the works of A. FREUND. Beiträge zur antio- 
chenischen und zur Konstantinopolitanischen Stadtchronik (Jena, 1882), G. 
Hertzscu, De Scriptoribus Rerum Tiberii Constantini (Commentationes Philolo- 
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the chronicle provided Theophanes with reports of buildings 
constructed in and around Constantinople by the emperor, the 
emperor's relatives, or the patriarch (°), a record of important 
imperial events such as coronations, births, and marriages, a very 
detailed account of Maurice's overthrow by Phocas (‘*), and a series 
of Constantinopolitan notices, sometimes precisely dated, covering 
natural disasters, faction disturbances and the like. 

This material can be assigned to the chronicle source on the 
grounds that it was not recorded by Theophylact, and that Theo- 
phanes must therefore have been following a different source. A 
coherent image of the chronicle source begins to emerge : its main 
interests were the imperial family and events at Constantinople ; 
many of its accounts were dry factual statements of events, often 
combined with an exact date, but on some occasions it provided 
more discursive anecdotes which might be characterised as con- 
temporary gossip (°). It is possible, though much more complicated, 
to take the investigation one stage further by means of a comparison 
of parallel accounts of the same events in Theophanes and 


gae Ienenses, 1884), and O. ADAMEK, Beiträge zur Geschichte des byzantinischen 
Kaisers Mauricius (582-602), Jahresbericht des Staats-Gymnasiums in Graz, 
1890-1891). There are certain inconsistencies and errors in these investigations : 
for example, Freund's list of passages to be ascribed to the chronicle (op. cit., p. 52) 
is unsystematic since it both includes information that Theophanes could have 
derived from Theophylact (e.g. THEOPHANES, p. 246, 28-29). cf. THEOPHYLACT, III, 
10, 4) and omits some passages in Theophanes (e.g. pp. 251, 24-252, 2) for which 
there is no parallel passage in Theophylact ; Hertzsch (op. cit., pp. 37-43) 
unnecessarily postulated a separate source for imperial events and actions, 
different from the Constantinopolitan chronicle to which he ascribed reports of 
natural disasters, buildings, etc. 

(3) This interest was probably confined to buildings in the vicinity of 
Constantinople since Theophanes did not record Maurice's church at Tarsus 
(THeopuytact. VIII, 13, 16) nor his constructions at Arabissus in Cappadocia 
(JOHN oF Epesus, V, 22-23, ed. and trans. E. W. Brooks. CSCO, vol. 102, Script. 
Syri, 55, Louvain, 1952). 

(4) The details of this version of Maurice's overthrow were identified by 
Adamek (op. cit., pp. 12-23), who argued that this version underlay the accounts 
of Phocas’ coup in John of Antioch, Georgius Monachus and Leo Grammaticus, 
and that it was used by Theophanes in conjunction with information from 
Theophylact. 

(5) E.g.. THEOPHANES, p. 246, 11-27, Justin II's quarrel with Baduarius, or 
p. 281, 13-20, Maurice's quarrel with Constantina. 
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Theophylact, in order to determine when Theophanes’ departures 
from an apparent source passage in Theophylact represent the 
influence of a second source. First, however, it is necessary to 
examine in more general terms Theophanes’ use of Theophylact as a 
source, and to note certain points concerning Theophylact’s own 
sources. 


THEOPHANES’ USE OF THEOPHYLACT (6) 


Theophanes clearly had to make considerable changes to the 
text of Theophylact when he came to use it as a source for his 
Chronographia, since Theophylact’s Historiae was too long and 
detailed for verbatim transcription and its language too figurative, 
elevated and recherché for the plainer style of a chronicle (’). 
Theophanes frequently had to rewrite Theophylact’s account, and 
some allowance has to be made for possible misunderstanding or 
confusion by Theophanes in the process of rewriting before the 
influence of a second source can be postulated (*). The distinction 


(6) It should be emphasised that the following discussion only relates to 
Theophanes’ use of Theophylact ; some of the conclusions may be applicable to 
his use of other ‘high-class’ sources, for example Procopius, but it is very possible 
that Theophanes would be much more accurate in his use of a chronicle source, 
for example Malalas or the Great Chronographer, which matched his needs more 
Closely. 

(7) On Theophanes’ linguistic adaptation of Theophylact, see S. Cicurov. 
Feofan-kompilator Feofilakta Simokatty, in Anticnaja drevnost i srednie veka, 10, 
1973, pp. 203-206. Citurov contrasted Theophanes’ adaptation of Theophylact's 
highflown language with his more exact reuse of the plainer language of 
Procopius. One reservation about Cicurov's analysis should be noted: when 
Theophylact was using chronicle information, he tended to adorn it with literary 
language and allusions in order to elevate the material to the level of classicising 
writing ; Theophanes could have derived this information directly from his 
chronicle source, so that his plainer language may ‘reflect the influence of that 
source and is not necessarily a reaction against Theophylact’s excesses. 
Theophylact’s military narratives tend to be composed in a plainer style and 
language, and in these passages the linguistic similarity between Theophanes and 
Theophylact can be quite close. 

(8) Adamek, in his detailed comparison of Theophanes’ and Theophylact's 
accounts of Balkan warfare, sometimes unnecessarily postulated the influence of 
a second source, e.g. for THEOPHANES, pp. 272, 31-274, 4 (ADAMEK, op. cit.. in n. 2 
above, p. 7). 
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between divergence caused by confused paraphrasing and that 
resulting from different source material is a fine, and often 
subjective, judgement. 

Certain characteristics can be noted in Theophanes’ literary 
adaptation of Theophylact. Theophanes tended to enliven his 
account with short passages of direct speech (°) ; in order to increase 
the clarity of his abbreviated account, Theophanes often inserted 
words or phrases not used by Theophylact but which could be 
inferred from the general sense of Theophylact’s account (!°) ; on 
some occasions, Theophanes transposed a particular phrase of 
Theophylact’s from its original context to a new setting (!') ; Theo- 
phanes also tended to compose special concluding statements to 
round off his report of a particular event or campaign (2). 

At several places, Theophanes misunderstood Theophylact’s text, 
and so confused his narrative (1%); at some points Theophylact’s 
language is sufficiently obscure to excuse Theophanes’ error ('*), but 
at others Theophanes’ account represents such divergence from 
an apparently-straightforward statement in Theophylact that the 
influence of a second source might be suspected (!°). The possible 
extent, however, of Theophanes’ confusion is demonstrated by a 
brief passage (p. 259, 26-28) where Philippicus orders Heraclius to 
leave his army in Armenia, go to Narses, and announce the arrival 
of Priscus ; the sequence is nonsensical, and Theophanes has clearly 


(9) E.g. THEOPHANES, pp. 275, 19-20 ; 276, 27-28 ; 277, 6-8 ; 288, 1-4. 

(10) E.g. THEOPHANES, p. 258, 10 ov ră Maptivw (cf. THEOPHYLACT, II, 12, 9 ; 
15, 3), or p. 273, 16-17 mAeiota xai peyada édovdwoato En (cf. THEOPHYLACT, VI, 
11, 11). 

(11) E.g. THEOPHANES, p. 245, 14-15 Ovwor ... oùs Touvpxoue Aéyetv ecwOapev, an 
echo of THEOPHYLACT, III, 6, 9, moved to the context of III, 9, 7. 

(12) E.g. THEOPHANES, pp. 254, 23 ; 274, 20-21 ; 276, 30-31 ; 277, 13 ; 277, 27; 
278, 1-2. 

(13) E.g. THEOPHANES, p. 274, 30-32, where Theophylact’s reference to the 
town of Asemus (VII, 3, 1) has been transformed into the episemoi of Novae ; or 
p. 256, 2-4, where the second battle of Solachon represents a misunderstanding of 
THEOPHYLACT, II, 5, 3 ff. 

(14) E.g. THEOPHANES, pp. 260, 6-7, and 265, 13 ; compare THEOPHYLACT, III, 1, 
3-6, and IV, 9, 1-3, respectively. 

(15) E.g. THEOPHANES, pp. 245, 13-16, and 257, 27 ; contrast THEOPHYLACT, III, 
9,7 and II, 11, 3. 
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garbled Theophylact’s account (III, 1, 1) in which Philippicus, after 
learning of his replacement by Priscus, orders Heraclius to leave the 
army, return to Armenia, and hand over the troops to Narses the 
commander at Constantina. Theophanes’ version is wrong, his error 
cannot be excused by postulation of a second source, and the 
passage provides a warning against the hasty assumption that a 
Second source lies behind all Theophanes’ departures from 
Theophylact’s text (!6). 

It is not possible to establish exact or objective criteria for 
determining when Theophanes was adapting or misinterpreting 
Theophylact and when he was forsaking him for another source. 
One certain indicator is if Theophanes dates an event by month or 
indiction year, since he could not have derived such dates from 
Theophylact. The presence in Theophanes of substantive factual 
information which could not have been inspired by Theophylact is a 
fairly reliable indicator of a second source, provided that wide 
allowance is made for Theophanes’ errors or fortunate guesses (!7), 
for his invention of minor ‘facts’ such as numbers, and for his 
frequent inaccuracy over proper names ('8). The combination in a 
particular passage of Theophanes of several divergences from 
Theophylact’s account is a probable indicator of a second source, 
although this could also be a sign that Theophanes was merely 
paraphrasing very carelessly at this point. An important corrobora- 
ting indicator is when Theophanes’ divergence occurs in a passage 
which can independently be assigned to the chronicle tradition that 
he was using: one means of defining these passages is by con- 
Sidering the historical sources used by Theophylact in the com- 
pilation of his Historiae. 


(16) Cf. THEOPHANES, p. 259, 9-10, for a serious misrepresentation of events at 
Matzaron and Beioudaes (contrast THEOPHYLACT, II, 18, 7). 

(17) The passages cited in notes 13-16 above are by no means a comprehensive 
list of Theophanes' errors. There is probably at least one minor error on every 
page of Theophanes’ text in the section where he was using Theophylact as a 
source. 

(18) Numbers : e.g. THEOPHANES, pp. 277, 7 ; 278, 21 ; de Boor (apparatus 
criticus ad THEOPHYLACT, VII, 13, 4) suggested, less plausibly, that a numeric letter 
might have dropped out of Theophylact’s text. Names : e.g. THEOPHANES, p. 245, 
25, Martin for Marcian, or p. 250, 19, Meyoopéns for Tauxoopóng. 
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THE SOURCES OF THEOPHYLACT’S HISTORIAE 


Theophylact’s Historiae, a work that was probably composed 
during the middle years of Heraclius’ reign, is essentially a patch- 
work compiled from material in earlier written sources (!°). Most 
of Theophylact’s information can be attributed to three sources, 
John of Epiphania’s History of the Persian Wars, of which a brief 
fragment survives (7°), a panegyric of the elder Heraclius, father of 
the emperor, and an account of the Balkan campaigns of 586/87- 
602 which highlighted the achievements of the general Priscus at the 
expense of other generals. These three sources had different 
characteristics, but were broadly similar in that they provided a 
plain military-political-diplomatic account of events. 

In addition, for his account of events at Constantinople and for 
some military information, Theophylact used a fourth source, an 
early seventh-century chronicle that was probably the primary 
chronicle source underlying the Great Chronographer’s and Theo- 
phanes’ later chronicles (?!). This chronicle provided Theophylact 
with information on natural disasters and other incidents at the 
capital (27), on important imperial events such as. Maurice's 
accession, wedding, and overthrow (°), and on some military 
campaigns, particularly on actions which threatened the capital or 
entailed reaction from the capital. It was from this chronicle that 
Theophylact probably obtained most of his limited information 
about Balkan events in the period 582-586 (**), and about Persian 


(19) On this, see my unpublished D. Phil. thesis, The Historiae of Theophylact 
Simocatta (Oxford, 1981), pp. 31-47 and 147-168. 

(20) Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, IV (ed. C. Mutter, Paris, 1851), 
pp. 272-276. 

(21) Thus THEOPHANES, p. 252, 27-31, basically contains the same information 
as THEOPHYLACT, I, 11, 1-2, and 12, 8-11, but Theophanes provided dates for both 
events which indicates that his information came from a different source. Also 
Theophylact’s account of Maurice's overthrow is similar to, but less precise and 
detailed than, Theophanes'’ version. 

(22) THeopHytact, I, 11, 1-2 ; 12, 8-1 ; VII, 6, 1-5 ; 6, 8-9 ; VIII, 4, 11-5, 4. 

(23) THeopHyiact, I, 1, 1-4 ; 2. 3-7; 10, 1-12 ; 12, 12-13 ; VIII, 4, 10; 7, 8 ff. 

(24) THeopHytact, I, 3, 8-4, 9; 6, 1-8, 11 ; Theophylact supplemented the 
limited information in these passages with considerable rhetorical embellishment, 
perhaps in an attempt to conceal the annalistic nature of his source material. 
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events at the end of Maurice's reign (7°) ; other examples of brief 
military information which originated in the chronicle are Theo- 
phylact’s two references to events in the western part of the 
empire (7°), the report dated by a regnal year of the appointment of 
Maurice’s brother Peter as general (?’), and an account of an 
expedition by Maurice to Anchialus (78). In addition, the chronicle 
probably provided Theophylact with some longer military anecdo- 
tes, for example the account of the escape by Roman captives from 
the Persian castle of Oblivion (°), and two anecdotes relating to the 
587 Balkan campaign (°°). 

A fifth source probably used by Theophylact was a collection of 
hagiographical stories centred on the emperor Maurice: this 
collection might well have constituted a hagiographical Life of the 
emperor, which would have been composed at the start of 
Heraclius’ reign, when the figure of the saintly Maurice gave 
Heraclius useful moral support for the legitimacy of his revolt 
against Phocas and for his diplomatic overtures to Khusro II, who 
was also posing as an avenger for Maurice (*'). The most important 
elements contributed by the hagiography to Theophylact’s Historiae 
were the details of an imperial expedition in Thrace which was 
dogged by portents of doom (*), various other portents and 
prophecies of Maurice’s death (°°), some of the details of Maurice's 


(25) THeopuycact, VIII, 1, 1-8 ; 15, 2-9. 

(26) THEOoPHYLACT, III, 4, 8; VII, 6, 6-7 ; the first passage is paralleled by an 
indiction-dated notice in Theophanes (p. 261, 27-29), which strongly suggests that 
both writers were using chronicle information, while the second passage is 
embedded in other chronicle information (cf. n. 22 above). 

(27) THEOPHYLACT, VIII, 4, 9, immediately preceding other annalistic informa- 
tion. 

(28) THEOPHYLACT, V, 16, 1-6 ; VI, 3, 5 ; cf. THEOPHANES, p. 268, 2-4. 

(29) THEopHy act, III, 5, 1-7 ; N. H. Baynes, The literary construction of the 
History of Theophylactus Simocatta, in Xenia, 1912, pp. 35-36, recognised that 
this account represented an intrusion of different source material into 
Theophylact’'s military narrative. 

(30) THeopuycact, II, 15, 4-12; 15, 13-16, 11 ; these two anecdotes will be 
discussed in greater detail below pp. 327-329. 

(31) The hagiography will be discussed further, below pp. 336-337. 

(32) THEopHytact, V, 16, 7-VI, 3, 4; VI, 3, 6-8; 10, 4-11, 1. 

(33) THEopHytact, VII, 12, 10-11 ; 16, 1-9 ; possibly also I, 2, 1-2. 
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overthrow (°t), and possibly some of the quasi-religious anecdotes 
involving Maurice (°°). 

For the purposes of the current investigation, the two most 
important sources are the chronicle and the hagiography since, as I 
will argue, these two sources constituted the basis for the Great 
Chronographer’s account of the late-sixth century: thus they 
represent the origins of the chronicle information available to 
Theophanes for this period. More light can be thrown on the nature 
of these two sources by the investigation of sources which were 
independent of both Theophanes and Theophylact, in particular the 
chronicles of Leo Grammaticus, whose account was based on the 
Great Chronographer, and of Georgius Monachus, whose informa- 
tion on Maurice originated in the hagiography ; this investigation 
will be pursued after the comparison of the parallel accounts of 
Theophanes and Theophylact. 


THEOPHANES ACCOUNT OF THE REIGNS OF JUSTIN II AND TIBERIUS 


For the reigns of Justin II and Tiberius, Theophanes could not 
rely on Theophylact for a complete coverage of events throughout 
the empire. This period was outside the main chronological scope of 
Theophylact’s work, and his only information about it is contained 
in a narrative digression which concentrated on eastern warfare in 
the years 572-582 (**); the only Constantinopolitan information 
recorded by Theophylact was the proclamation of Tiberius as 
Caesar in 574. Theophanes therefore had to turn to another source 
for additional material, and most of this supplementary information 
relates to imperial buildings, other imperial actions, and major 
events at Constantinople, categories which have already been 
identified with the chronicle source. These restricted interests of the 
chronicle source stand out most clearly in Theophanes’ account of 
the years 565-572, for which Theophylact did not supply any 


(34) THeopuytact, VIII, 11, 4-6. 

(35) THeopuytact, I, 11, 3-21, the discovery of the magician Paulinus, for 
which cf. Jonn oF Nikiu, Chronicle (trans. R. H. Cuartes, London, 1916), ch. 98, 
1-13, and Vie de Théodore de Sykéon (ed. and trans. A. J. FESTUGIÈRE, Subsidia 
Hagiographica, 48, Brussels, 1970), ch. 42. 

(36) THEeopHycact, III, 9, 3-18, 3. 
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information (?7). In this period, Theophanes’ only non-chronicle 
information consists of three notices from an anonymous ecclesiasti- 
cal history, the Anecdota Cramer, whose account probably 
terminated at the start of Justin II's reign ; two of the notices in fact 
record events from Justinian’s reign (°°). 

Theophanes’ opportunity to use Theophylact began with his 
account of the causes of the Roman-Persian war in the seventh year 
of Justin II’s reign (A.D. 572, annus mundi, 6064); there are 
substantial differences between their two versions (°°). Theophanes 
stated that the Persian king was annoyed by Homerite contacts with 
the Romans, whereas in Theophylact the Romans were angered by 
Persian subversion of, and attacks on, the Homerites (“°) ; Theopha- 
nes recorded that the Persian king was terrified by Turkish missions 
to the Romans which passed through the country of the Alans, and 
that he demanded the return of Armenian fugitives, whereas in 
Theophylact Justin II condemned Persian attempts to bribe the 
Alans to ambush a Turkish embassy to the Romans, while the 
Persian king condemned the Roman reception of Armenian 
refugees (*'). A further discrepancy is the inclusion by Theophanes 
of a long description of a Roman embassy to the Homerites in 


(37) THEOPHANES, pp. 241, 26-244, 12 ; there is a marked contrast between this 
section and Theophanes’ much broader coverage of the later years of Justinian’s 
reign, when the chronicle of Malalas was his main source. 

(38) The surviving extracts are published by J. A. CRAMER, in Anecdota Graeca 
e codd. manuscriptis bibliothecae regiae parisiensis, II (Oxford, 1839), pp. 87-114. 
The exact terminal date of the Anecdota Cramer is uncertain ; the history was 
revised in circa 610 (Anecdota Cramer, p. 111, 20-23 ; 28-31), but this revision 
seems merely to have entailed the addition of a second or supplementary account 
of Justinian’s reign (Anecdota Cramer, pp. 111, 32 ad finem). THEOPHANES, p. 242, 
4-7, 13-19, 27-30, were derived from Anecdota Cramer, pp. 111, 24-27 ; 110, 24- 
29 ; 111, 12-14, respectively ; the last two notices are dated approximately one 
indiction cycle late by Theophanes. This section of Theophanes contains a fourth 
ecclesiastical notice (p. 243, 24-29, Justin II's deposition of Anastasius, Patriarch 
of Antioch) which could have originated in the Anecdota Cramer, even though 
there is no parallel passage in the surviving selection of extracts ; on the other 
hand the Constantinopolitan chronicle might have recorded this example of 
imperial interference in church affairs. 

(39) THEOPHANES, pp. 244, 13-245, 26 ; THEOPHyYLACT, III, 9, 3-10, 1. 

(40) THEOPHANES, p. 244, 14-15 ; THEoPpHyLACT, III, 9, 6. 

(41) THEOPHANES, p. 245, 13-18 ; THEOPHYLACT, III, 9, 7-9. 
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Justinian’s reign, suitably modified for its present context (*7). On the 
other hand, the general arrangement of information in Theophanes 
follows that in Theophylact, and there are some close linguistic 
parallels (®) : it appears that Theophanes was paraphrasing rather 
loosely at this point, with the result that he distorted Theophylact’s 
sense and produced a similar but inaccurate account of the origins of 
the war. 

In the following year, after a long description from his chronicle 
source of Justin II's quarrel with Baduarius, Theophanes included a 
brief statement of the Roman victory at Sargathon, which he 
derived from Theophylact (“*). In the next year (A.M., 6066) 
Theophanes first recorded Tiberius’ defeat by the Avars, an event 
that was not reported by Theophylact ; this information, concerning 
the actions of a future emperor, will have been provided by the 
chronicle source (“°). This Balkan information is followed by an 
account of a Persian invasion of the eastern provinces and of the 
capture of Dara, which shows some divergence from Theophylact’s 


(42) THEOPHANES, pp. 244, 15-245, 13 ; this is based on Malalas’ report (pp. 
456, 24-459, 3: ed. L. Dinporr, CSHB, 1831) of a mission in 531 A.D. to the 
Homerite king Elesboas by the Roman ambassador Julianus (the name is recorded 
by Procopius, Bell., I, 20, 9; ed. J. Haury, re-ed. G. WirtH, Leipzig, 1962). 
Theophanes had to omit the name of the Persian king Kavadh (Mata as, p. 457, 
1), since this would have revealed his chronological error, and he wrongly called 
the Homerite king Arethas : the latter mistake is probably due to his confused 
recollection of Procopius, Bell., II, 1-10, where Julianus’ mission to the Homerites 
was mentioned in connection with diplomatic contacts with a king called Arethas 
(in fact the ruler of the Ghassanid Arabs). In Procopius, the contact with Arethas 
was a preliminary to a renewed outbreak of war with Persia in 540 A.D. ; it is 
possible that Theophanes’ hazy recollection of the context of this passage in 
Procopius contributed to his mistaken association of Malalas’ account of an 
embassy to the Homerites with Theophylact’s account of the causes of the 
Roman-Persian war. 

(43) E.g. THEOPHANES, p. 245, 18-23, and THEopHyLact, III, 9, 10-11. 

(44) THEOPHANES, p. 246, 11-27, on Baduarius ; p. 246, 28-29, on Sargathon. 
Theophanes added péyas to the report of the battle in THEopHyLAcT, III, 10, 4. 

(45) THEOPHANES, pp. 246, 32-247, 3 ; the defeat was also recorded by Leo 
Gramoaticus (ed. E. BEKKER, CSHB, 1842), pp. 134, 24-135, 2, which supports 
the ascription of the information to the chronicle source. Evagrius was another 
writer who was not primarily interested in military matters, but who decided to 
record this action because of its imperial significance (Evacrius, V, 11, p. 207, 25- 
32, ed. J. Bipez and L. ParMENTIER, London, 1898). 
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account (%6). One of Theophanes’ changes was deliberate, since he 
altered the name of the Persian king from Khusro to Hormizd, so 
that Theophylact’s information would tally with the mistaken ante- 
dating of Hormizd’s reign in the table of Persian rulers which 
Theophanes was using for his chronological framework. Other 
changes resulted from loose paraphrasing: thus Theophanes 
brought forward Martin’s (correctly Marcian’s) departure from 
Nisibis and detached it from his replacement as general by Acacius ; 
he credited the general Adormanes rather than the Persian king with 
the capture of Dara (*”). 

For the next three years (A.M. 6067-6069) Theophanes had little 
information to record, and his four notices were all derived from his 
chronicle source (**). The explanation for this silence is that 
Theophanes’ chronicle source had confused two stages in the career 
of Tiberius, his proclamation as Caesar in December 574 when 
Justin II delivered an emotional speech, and his proclamation as 
Augustus in 578 : the chronicle wrongly narrated Justin's speech in 
the context of Tiberius’ proclamation as Augustus. Theophanes 
followed the narrative order in the chronicle and placed Justin's 
speech in 578 rather than 574 ; this caused him to defer until after 
578 Theophylact’s accounts of the military events of the years 575- 
578 since Theophylact had preceded these with a detailed report of 
Justin’s speech. In the following year (A.M. 6060), Theophanes 
correctly reproduced Theophylact’s version of Justin's speech, but in 
the context dictated by the incorrect chronology of his chronicle 
source (4°). 


(46) THEOPHANES, p. 247, 3-17 ; THEOPHYLACT, III, 10, 5-11, 3. 

(47) THEOPHANES, p; 247, 7-8, 14 ; the Syriac Chronicon Miscellaneum ad A.D. 
724 pertinens (ed. E. W. Brooks, trans. J. B. CHasot, CSCO, III, 4, Paris, 1904), p. 
112, ad an. 884, also attributed the capture of Dara to a subordinate Persian 
general rather than to the king. 

(48) THEOPHANES, pp. 247-248, 10: proclamation of Tiberius as Caesar, two 
imperial building works, and the death of the Patriarch John. 

(49) THEOPHANES, pp. 248, 14-249, 11, which is linguistically close to THEO- 
PHYLACT, III, 11, 7-12, 2. The version of the speech in the chronicle tradition is 
slightly different (Leo Grammaticus, pp. 135, 8-136, 10), so Theophanes appears 
to have preferred the verbatim report of Theophylact, but to have moulded it to 
the chronological context of his chronicle — in spite of the indiction date which 
Theophylact provided for the speech (Theophylact’s date was wrong by one year, 
indiction 9 instead of 8, but this should have been sufficient to warn Theophanes 
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Theophanes’ error over the date of Justin II’s speech had serious 
repercussions for his account of Tiberius’ reign. For Tiberius’ first 
three years, Theophanes combined chronicle information on the 
imperial family and its building works at Constantinople with two 
military notices lifted from Theophylact (°°). Both these military 
events relate to the period of Tiberius’ regency as Caesar under 
Justin II : this chronology is relatively clear in Theophylact since his 
account of these events is followed by his report of Justin's 
death (°*'), but Theophanes chose to disregard Theophylact’s 
chronology while using his information. For the fourth and last year 
of Tiberius’ reign, Theophanes derived all his information from his 
chronicle source, which provided him with a report of the election 
of John Nesteutes as Patriarch, a summary of the military career. of 
Maurice the future emperor, and an account of Tiberius’ fatal 
illness (7). It is not surprising that Theophanes departed from 
Theophylact’s account at this point : Theophylact offered informa- 
tion on three separate campaigns involving Maurice, and on one 
further Persian campaign, which Theophanes would have found 
difficult to compress into the space of one year (the limit imposed by 
his mistaken chronology). Instead, the chronicle provided a brief 
synopsis of Maurice's military career as a prelude to his triumphal 
return to Constantinople, betrothal to Tiberius’ daughter Constan- 
tina, and elevation to Caesar (5°). 

To summarise this discussion of Theophanes account of the 
reigns of Justin II and Tiberius: the chronicle source was 
responsible for the majority of Theophanes’ information, as well as 
for the chronological framework of his account. Most of this 
chronicle information concerned events at the capital, but there 
were also two reports of military actions involving future emperors 


against associating the speech with Tiberius’ accession as emperor in indiction 12, 
THEOPHANES, p. 249, 22). 

(50) THEOPHANES, pp. 250, 13-23, and 250, 25-251, 15 ; THEopHyLact, III, 12, 
3-15, 2. 

(51) THeopuytact, III, 16, 3-4. 

(52) THEOPHANES, pp. 251, 22-252, 13. 

(53) THEOPHANES, p. 251, 24-31, military synopsis, and pp. 251, 31-252, 4, 
progress at Constantinople. The military synopsis contains some information 
which is not recorded by Theophylact (on the size of Maurice's army, Maurice's 
rank, and Narses as second-in-command, THEOPHANES, p. 251, 26-28). 
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(Tiberius’ defeat by the Avars, and Maurice's successes in the east). It 
is probable that these were the only military reports provided by the 
chronicle, and for additional information on events ignored by the 
chronicle Theophanes turned to Theophylact’s digression on the 
Persian war from 572 to 582 A.D. Theophanes did not study this 
digression particularly carefully, and he may have been somewhat 
confused by the chronological dislocation of the digression in 
Theophylact’s Historiae ; the result was that much of his para- 
phrasing was inaccurate, and his dating of events incorrect, al- 
though he was capable of transcribing accurately information that. 
interested him, for example Justin II's speech. In addition, 
Theophanes derived three reports of ecclesiastical events from the 
Anecdota Cramer, two of which he wrongly dated, and adapted 
from Malalas the account of Julianus’ embassy to the Homerites, 
which again he dated wrongly. This sequence does not show 
Theophanes to advantage: his chronicle source offered a less 
detailed coverage of events than had been provided by Malalas, so 
that there is a marked decline in the fullness of Theophanes’ 
account, and he encountered serious problems when trying to 
supplement the chronicle with information from other sources. The 
grave errors committed by Theophanes in this section are not 
necessarily representative of his accounts of periods for which he 
was better informed. 


THEOPHANES ACCOUNT OF MAURICE'S REIGN 


For the reign of Maurice, Theophanes continued to follow the 
chronicle source for most imperial-Constantinopolitan information, 
but the greater part of his account is related to military events, for 
which Theophylact was his main source. Theophanes tended to 
place chronicle material separately, either at the beginning or end of 
his account of a particular annus mundi (*‘), although there are also 
some places where he interwove material from the chronicle and 
Theophylact more intricately. Theophanes’ use of Theophylact was 
more accurate and attentive than it had been for the reigns of Justin 
II and Tiberius, probably because Theophylact now constituted his 
major source, and in spite of several examples of misinterpretation 


(54) E.g. THEOPHANES, pp. 252, 24-32 ; 253, 24 ; 254, 24-25 ; 261, 13-16. 
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or minor rearrangement most of Theophanes' notices closely follow 
Theophylact’s language. Since Adamek has already carried out a 
detailed comparison of Theophanes’ and Theophylact’s accounts of 
Maurice's reign (**), my discussion will concentrate on passages 
where divergence in Theophanes’ version may indicate that he was 
following his chronicle source. 

In Maurice's first year (A.M. 6075) Theophanes began his 
account with a series of Constantinopolitan notices covering 
Maurice's age and marriage, a fire in the forum in April, an 
earthquake in May, and the arrival of an Avar embassy in the same 
month : although the events are recorded by Theophylact, the date 
and additional information preserved by Theophanes show that he 
was following his chronicle source for this sequence (°°). Theopha- 
nes’ use of the chronicle report of the Avar embassy led him into 
some confusion, since he also separately reproduced Theophylact’s 
account of this same embassy : the embassy had demanded that the 
annual Roman tribute to the Avars should be increased by 20,000 
solidi from 80,000 to 100,00 solidi, but Theophanes’ confusion 
caused him to duplicate this demand so that the Avars first 
demanded an increase to 100,000 solidi, which the Romans agreed, 
and then a further 20,000 on top of the 100,000, which the Romans 
refused (°”). | 

For the next year (A.M. 6076) all Theophanes’ information, apart 
from the indiction date for Maurice's consulship (*8), was probably 
derived from Theophylact. There is a minor divergence in Theo- 
phanes’ description of Maurice's measures to defend the Long Walls 
of Constantinople against Slav raids: Theophylact recorded that 
Maurice garrisoned the Long Walls and led out his personal troops 
from the city, whereas Theophanes specified that Maurice ordered 
the djuo. to defend the Long Walls(°’). It is possible that 
Theophanes mistakenly inferred that the unnamed force used by 


(55) Op. cit. (in n. 2 above), pp. 4-23. 

(56) THEOPHANES, p. 252, 24-32 ; cf. THEopHyact, I, 10, 1-11, 2; 12, 8-11. 

(57) THEOPHANES, pp. 252, 33-253, 1; 253, 7; THeopnytact, I, 3, 13; 
Theophanes’ first report of the embassy originated in his chronicle source, since 
he was able to record the date of its arrival, whereas the second report of the 
embassy and of associated diplomatic activity (THEOPHANES, p. 253, 2-8) came 
from THEOPHYLACT, I, 3, 9-13). 

(58) THEOPHANES, p. 253, 24. 

(59) THEopHy.act, I, 7, 2 ; THEOPHANES, p. 254, 6-7. 
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Maurice to protect the walls on this occasion was the ôñuoi, since on 
two later occasions Theophylact did record that Maurice used the 
djuoe in this way (®). On the other hand, Theophylact’s Balkan 
narrative for these years was derived from his chronicle source, and 
so Theophanes might have had access to an independent chronicle 
report which specifically recorded that Maurice used the ôñuoi, in 
contrast to Theophylact’s vaguer statement. The difference between 
Theophanes and Theophylact at this point is minor, but yet 
significant for knowledge of the increasing military role of the circus 
factions in the late sixth century (°'). 

For the next two years, Theophanes combined a brief chronicle 
notice of the birth of Maurice's son Theodosius with Theophylact’s 
reports of the eastern campaigns of 585 and 586 ; there are a few 
minor discrepancies between their accounts but nothing to suggest 
that Theophanes was not using Theophylact (°). In the next year 
(A.M. 6079) all Theophanes’ account, apart from a brief report of an 
imperial building work (°°), is devoted to the military events of 587/ 
88 ; there are several occasions where his paraphrase distorts the 
sense of Theophylact’s long accounts (), and at some points Theo- 
phanes was probably or definitely using a supplementary source. 


(60) THEopHYLACT, VII, 15, 7; VIII, 8, 2 ; this argument was adopted by Alan 
CaMERON, Circus Factions (Oxford, 1976), p. 108. Cameron's approach was not 
totally consistent, since in his desire to minimise the evidence which pointed 
towards a specific military role for the circus factions, Cameron preferred the 
account of either Theophylact or Theophanes, according to which assigned a 
smaller role to the factions in each particular incident (contrast op. cit., pp. 108 
and 121). 

(61) On changes in the roles of the factions in this period, see Averil CAMERON, 
Images of Authority, in Past and Present, 84, 1979, pp. 14-15. 

(62) THEOPHANES, p. 254, 19, recorded a general's name as ‘Averdiy instead of 
"Adiy (THEOPHYLACT, I, 14, 5) ; stated that Roman spies reported that the Persians 
planned to attack on Sunday (THEOPHANES, p. 255, 12-13 ; contrast THEOPHYLACT. 
II, 2, 6-7, where this represents the general's inference from the spies’ report) ; and 
invented a second battle at Solachon (THEOPHANES, p. 256, 2-4). 

(63) THEOPHANES, p. 261, 13-16. 

(64) E.g. THEOPHANES, p. 257, 16, 40.000 instead of 4.000 (THEoPHYLACT, IT, 10, 
9); p. 257, 27-29 on the Roman retreat into the Haemus (contrast THEOPHYLACT. 
II, 11, 1-4); p. 258, 7-8, where Theophanes interpreted the place name Mesem- 
bria as the ordinary noun ‘south’ (contrast THEOPHYLACT, IT, 12, 6); p. 258, 8-9 on 
the capture of the Long Walls (contrast THEopHyYLacT, II, 12, 7-8, where the 
general Ansimuth is captured while retreating to the Long Walls). 
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The chronicle may have contributed some details to Theophanes’ 
account of the mutiny of the eastern army in spring 588. Theo- 
phanes recorded that, before the mutiny, Philippicus was replaced as 
general because he refused to proclaim an imperial edict which 
reduced military pay (©) ; Theophylact did not state the reason for 
Philippicus’ replacement. Theophanes’ explanation is most probably 
correct : this may have been a felicitous inference by Theophanes, or 
Theophanes may have had additional information. Theophanes also 
recorded that the mutineers raised Germanus on a shield when 
proclaiming him as their leader (%), a detail not reported by 
Theophylact: Theophanes may have been influenced by the 
elevation of Phocas on a shield at the start of the 602 mutiny (°’), but 
it is also possible that Germanus was treated in the same way as 
Phocas (68). Some information about Philippicus’ eastern command 
was preserved in the independent chronicle tradition (6°), which 
might also have mentioned a major military event like the mutiny of 
the eastern army. But in these passages it is impossible to determine 
whether Theophanes was loosely paraphrasing Theophylact or 
following an independent account. 

There are clearer signs of the influence of a second source on 
Theophanes’ version of two incidents associated with the Balkan 
campaign of 578. The first is an account of a night attack by the 
Romans on the Avars in Thrace. In Theophylact (°), the Roman 
general Comentiolus ordered his army to advance towards the 
Astike, to keep on guard during the night (’'), and to attack the 
Avars on the next day. After nightfall, while the army was on the 
march, a baggage mule slipped its load and there were shouts to the 
muleteer to turn back to attend to his animal (°?) ; this was followed 


(65) THEOPHANES., p. 260, 3-4. 

(66) THEOPHANES, p. 260, 23-24. 

(67) THeopHytact, VIII, 7. 7. 

(68) EvaGcrius, VI, 5, p. 225, 4-5, recorded that Germanus was proclaimed 
emperor, a rumour that might have been inspired by a shield-raising ceremony. 

(69) Leo Grammaticus, p. 138, 13-16. 

(70) THeopnytact, II, 15, 4-11. 

(71) THEOPHYLACT, II, 15, 4, thv te vúxta dvd pudaxijs Exetv : this implies that the 
army was not marching during the night, but is contradicted by the subsequent 
story of the confusion of the night march. 

(72) THeopHytact, II, 15, 7, of 6€ mapenouevot ... Eig touniow tpanéobar tov 
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by widespread shouting of «tdpva, topva» which énywoiw yAwtt 
signified retreat (°) ; the Romans retreated while the Avar Chagan 
fled in panic after his lucky escape. In Theophanes ("*), Comentiolus 
marched against the Avars during the first watch of the night ; when 
the mule slipped its load, one of the muleteer’s companions called 
Out TÑ TATPWR pwvi «tópva, tópva, påtep», but this failed to attract 
the muleteer’s attention ; the soldiers, however, heard the shout, 
imagined that it signified the presence of the enemy, and turned to 
flight shouting «zdpva, topva»; the Avars and Romans both fled 
from each other. 

Theophanes’ version of events is clearer and fuller than Theo- 
phylact’s. Most significant is that he recorded the actual words of the 
first shout to the individual muleteer, which were paraphrased by 
Theophylact. Theophylact only recorded the later, more general, 
shouting which did not contain the specific address «gpatep» that 
was only appropriate for the initial shout. Theophanes could hardly 
have derived his improved account from Theophylact’s vague and 
inaccurate report, and it is a reasonable conclusion that both writers 
derived their information from the same chronicle tradition : such a 
trivial military anecdote would have been in keeping with the 
chronicle’s coverage of events at Constantinople, and the pretentious 
literary vagueness of Theophylact’s account would represent his 
attempt to dress up annalistic material in a classicising garb. 

The following episode in both Theophylact and Theophanes is the 
story of Bousas, a citizen of Appiaria, who taught the Avars to build 
siege engines (’°). There are some minor discrepancies between their 
accounts (7°), and Theophanes concluded the episode with the state- 


deonotyv éxédAevov. Theophylact did not record this initial shout to the muleteer in 
direct speech. | 

(73) THEOPHYLACT, II, 15, 9: on the sense of this expression, see my note 
Theophylact’s knowledge of languages, in Byzantion, 52, 1982, p. 427, n. 17. 

(74) THEOPHANES, p. 258, 10-21. 

(75) THeopuycact, II, 15, 13-16, 11 ; THEOPHANES, pp. 258, 21-259, 5. 

(76) In Theophylact, Bousas is described as otpatiwtne tic (II, 16, 1), whereas 
in Theophanes he is tov tice modews uayyavápıv (p. 258, 22-23); THEOPHANES, 
p. 259, 2-3, refers to the machine constructed by Bousas as a ram, zodtopxntixdv 
Opyavov ouunnéduevos ðv xptov ovoaCovotv, whereas the vague literary terminology 
of THEOPHYLACT, II, 16, 10, axpoBodiley te napaoxevale tiv Edérodw, suggests a 
stone thrower (cf. THEOPHYLACT, III, 11, 2, where the vague éłeróàe:s replaces toig 
EuBodorg ... unxavhuacıv in Theophylact’s source, JOHN OF EPIPHANIA, 5, p. 275). 
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ment that the Avars enslaved several cities and returned home with 
many captives, details that are not mentioned by Theophylact (7’). 
By themselves, these divergences are not sufficient to prove that 
Theophanes was following his chronicle source and not Theophy- 
lact for these events. However, the context of the notices in 
Theophylact indicates that he had not derived his account from his 
military sources: he specifically introduced the episode as a 
digression, a formula that tends to indicate a change of source (7°), 
and the episode is geographically displaced in his narrative of the 
campaign (°). This incident is another trivial military anecdote, of a 
type that might have attracted a chronicler’s attention; if 
Theophylact and Theophanes had both derived their information 
from the chronicle tradition, this would explain Theophanes’ 
divergence from Theophylact and Theophylact’s own difficulty in 
combining the story with his main military narrative. 

In the following year (A.M. 6080) Theophanes’ report of 
Lombard moves against Rome and of Moorish raids into Africa was 
derived from his chronicle source, since he preserved the date of the 
attacks (September, Indiction 6, i.e. 587 A.D.) and his information is 
Slightly different from Theophylact’s. Theophanes and Theophylact 
both derived their statements from the same report in the chronicle 
tradition (®°). The next report in both Theophanes and Theophylact, 


(77) THEOPHANES, p. 259, 3-5; this could be an example of Theophanes’ 
tendency to compose concluding statements for particular reports (cf. n. 12 
above). 

(78) THeopuycact, II, 15, 13 ; cf. HI, 5, 1. 

(79) The Chagan is suddenly transported, without explanation or warning, 
from the plains south of the Stara Planina (Haemus) mountains to the city of 
Appiaria near the Danube, from which he immediately returns south to the 
Thracian plains in order to besiege Beroe. Theophylact’s knowledge of Balkan 
geography was so limited that he did not try to explain or conceal these sudden 
shifts, which had resulted from his insertion of the Bousas story at the wrong 
point in his narrative. 

(80) THEOPHANES, p. 261, 27-29 ; THEOPHYLACT, III, 4, 8, refers to a later stage 
of the attacks reported by Theophanes, and the information forms part of a special 
survey of the Roman empire in winter 588/89 which Theophylact composed to 
serve as the formal introduction to the central section of the Historiae, the account 
of the revolt of Vahram Tchobin. Constantinopolitan chronicles did occasionally 
record events in the western part of the empire : thus the last surviving notice in 
Malalas reports a Moorish raid against Africa (pp. 495, 19-496, 7). 
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the escape of Roman prisoners from the Persian castle of Oblivion, 
also originated in the chronicle tradition (*!). Theophanes mistakenly 
Stated that the escaped prisoners killed Marousas, a Persian general 
who had been defeated at Martyropolis, and brought his head back 
to Constantinople : the error could have been caused by careless 
adaptation of Theophylact’s account, but it is more likely to have 
been occasioned by the narrative order in the chronicle source, 
which noted the arrival of Marousas’ head in Constantinople 
immediately after its account of the escape of the prisoners. The next 
five and a half pages of Theophanes contain an account of eastern 
warfare which, apart from chronological errors and some 
misunderstandings or obvious inferences, does not depart significan- 
tly from Theophylact’s account (è?) ; the only chronicle information 
in the section is the notice, at the end of A.M. 6080, of Maurice's 
establishment of the Panegyris festival in honour of the Virgin at 
Blachernae, and possibly the statement at the start of A.M. 6081 that 
Maurice adopted Khusro (°). 

In the following year (A.M. 6082), Theophanes combined two 
chronicle notices of the coronation of Maurice's son Theodosius and 
the completion of a church to the 40 Martyrs (*), with a brief 


(81) THEOPHANES, pp. 261, 29-262, 2 ; THEOPHYLACT, III, 5, 1-7. The insertion of 
this chronicle material into Theophylact’s narrative resulted in some chronologi- 
cal dislocation and a repetition of the Roman victory at Martyropolis (cf. BAYNEs, 
op. cit. in n. 29 above, and my thesis, op. cit. in n. 19 above, pp. 159-160). The 
castle of Oblivion was a popular subject for stories (cf. Procopius, Bell., I, 5, 7-6, 
9 ; THEOPHYLACT, IV, 6, 6-11 ; Life of S. Golindouch, 9-15, ed. A. PAPADOPOULOS- 
KERAMEUS, Analecta, IV, St. Petersburg, 1897 ; Life of S. John the Almsgiver, 25, 
ed. H. Gewzer, Leipzig, 1893). 

(82) THEOPHANES, pp. 262, 3-267, 15 ; Theophanes (p. 265, 13) misunderstood 
Theophylact’s obscure description of Vahram’s camp-site (IV, 9, 1-3) and (p. 266, 
19) his account of Roman-Persian manœuvres (V, 7, 10-8, 2); Theophanes’ 
description of Hormizd (p. 263, 22-29) was derived from the character sketch 
provided by Theophylact at the time of Hormizd’s accession (III, 16, 7-13). 
Theophanes compressed the chronology of the later years of the Persian war, 
with the result that he placed the conclusion of the war three years early, in 
Maurice's seventh year as opposed to his tenth. 

(83) THEOPHANES, pp. 265, 29-266, 2 and p. 266, 13-14 ; the latter could have 
been derived from Theophylact's casual reference (V, 3, 11), but this dramatic 
imperial action might well have been recorded by the chronicle. 

(84) THEOPHANES, p. 267, 26-31. 
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statement that the Avar war swelled up in Europe and caused 
Maurice to transfer the eastern troops to Thrace (*°) ; Theophylact 
did not mention Thrace or a resurgence of fighting and, although 
Theophanes might have inferred both items of information from 
Theophylact, it is also possible that he was following his chronicle 
source, which provided some information for his account of the 
subsequent campaign. At the start of A.M. 6083, Theophanes 
recorded that Maurice set out at the beginning of spring to inspect 
the devastation caused by the Avars (ê$); Theophanes’account of 
Maurice's expedition was based on Theophylact’s (*’), but Theophy- 
lact reported that Maurice marched to Anchialus in order to forestall 
an Avar attack (no mention of Avar destruction) and he did not date 
the start of the campaign. These divergences are not sufficient to 
prove that Theophanes was following his chronicle source at this 
point, but there are strong indications in Theophylact that some 
information on this expedition was recorded in the chronicle 
tradition. | 

Theophylact’s narrative of the expedition presents grave pro- 
blems, since it contains chronological contradictions (*) and a 
serious geographical error (*’). In addition the tone and content of 


(85) THEOPHANES, p. 267, 31-34 ; cf. THEopHyYLAcT, V, 16, 1. 

(86) THEOPHANES, p. 268, 2-4. 

(87) THEOPHANES, pp. 268, 4-269, 10 ; cf. THEopHyLacT, V, 16, 1-VI, 2, 8. 

(88) The expedition began after the end of the Persian war and the transfer of 
troops, i.e. after winter 591/92 ; the total eclipse of the sun at the start of the 
campaign in Maurice's ninth year (THEopHy.act, V, 16, 5 ; i.e. August 590-591) 
occurred on 4 October 590 (F. K. GinzeL, Spezieller Kanon der Sonnen und 
Mondfinsternisse, Berlin, 1899, p. 227); the Frankish king responsible for an 
embassy at the end of the march (THEopHYLACT, VI, 3, 7) did not ascend the throne 
until after Christmas 595 ; the Persian ambassador Dalauzas (THEOPHYLACT, V, 16, 
6) was probably the same man as the Dolabzas who was ambassador in the 
winter of 590/91 (THEopHyLaACT, V. 3, 10) at the time of the greatest diplomatic 
activity between Maurice and Persia. Theophylact’s insertion of the expedition 
also disrupts the overall chronology of his account of the Balkan campaigns 
derived from his military source (on this, see my thesis, op. cit., in n. 19 above, 
pp. 75-77). 

(89) Theophylact implied that Maurice marched from Heracleia on the Sea of 
Marmara to Anchialus (about 170 miles) in seven days, a rapid but not impossible 
march. However, on the sixth day of march, Maurice was at the Xerogypsus 
bridge, under 20 miles from Heracleia and over 150 miles from Anchialus, which 
he still managed to reach on the next day (THEopHy.act, VI, 3, 5). 
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Theophylact’s account are completely different from any of his 
other military narratives, with great emphasis being placed on 
miracles, unfavourable portents, strange events and the piety of the 
emperor. This emphasis is similar to the interests of the hagiographic 
version of Maurice’s death. The succession of portents boding ill for 
Maurice would naturally presage his death, rather than an 
inconclusive campaign, and indeed in Leo Grammaticus and 
Georgius Monachus a selection of these portents does directly 
foreshadow Maurice’s overthrow (°°). 

Theophylact’s narrative of this expedition appears to be a 
conflation of two different elements. The first was a brief chronicle 
notice of an expedition by Maurice to Anchialus in autumn 590, 
after the transfer of some troops from the eastern front had allowed 
Maurice to rebuild the shattered Balkan army (?');; this expedition 
did not have any immediate military objective, but was intended to 
restore imperial prestige in the eastern Balkans by a visit to the 
important city of Anchialus which had been captured by the Avars 
in 588 (°). The second element was an imprecise hagiographic 
account of a much later expedition by Maurice in the vicinity of 
Heracleia, perhaps his expedition to defend the Long Walls in 598 
A.D.; this expedition was related with great emphasis on 
unfavourable portents and other wonderful events. Theophylact 
mistakenly combined these two elements, and in this he was 
followed by Theophanes ; but Theophanes perhaps derived directly 
from his chronicle source the statement that Maurice intended to 
inspect the devastation caused by the Avars. 

For the next eight years (A.M. 6084-6091), most of Theophanes’ 
narrative consists of accounts of Balkan campaigns derived from 
Theophylact ; these were combined with four Constantinopolitan 
notices from the chronicle (°). Theophanes’ military reports contain 
some minor linguistic divergences from their source passages in 


(90) Leo, p. 139, 7-17, and Georaius, pp. 656, 17-657, 4 (ed. C. pe Boor, re-ed. 
P. WirTH, Stuttgart, 1978) ; both rounded off the portents with the statement that 
‘some historians regard such events as evil omens’, a verdict preserved in a related 
context by THEOPHANES, pp. 272, 32-273, 1, and THEOopHyYLACT, VI, 11, 1. 

(91) THEeopuytact, V., 16, 1-6; VI, 3, 5; cf. THEOPHANES, pp. 267, 32-268, 4. 

(92) Cf. my thesis, op. cit. in n. 19 above, pp. 75-81. 

(93) THEOPHANES, pp. 271, 28-32 ; 272, 19-26 ; 274, 22-24 ; 277, 14-17. 
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Theophylact, but the only significant changes result from Theopha- 
nes’ concern to fill the apparent chronological lacunae in Theo- 
phylact’s account : Theophanes had to spread some of Theophylact’s 
Campaigns over more than one year, and at one point he repeated 
some information which he had already used (**). Theophylact’s 
chronology is obscure, and it is not surprising that Theophanes 
made mistakes, but Theophanes had also aggravated his difficulties 
by antedating the conclusion of the Persian war by three years (°5). 

Theophanes’ account of the following year (A.M. 6092) presents a 
much more complicated picture. His account opens with the 
statement that in March of the third indiction (600 A.D.), Priscus 
collected his troops and came to Singidunum (°°); Theophanes 
wrongly linked this information with Theophylact’s account of an 
Avar attack on Priscus at Tomi (7), so that Theophanes had to add 
references to Priscus’ march from Singidunum to Tomi and to the 
Chagan’'s presence at Sirmium (°°). 

Theophanes’ interweaving of information from Theophylact and 
the chronicle is continued in his account of subsequent events in this 
campaign, in which a Roman army led by Comentiolus was routed 
by the Avars amid rumours of treachery involving the general and 
even the emperor. At this point, uniquely, both of Theophanes’ 
sources are extant, Theophylact and a fragment of the Great 
Chronographer. The collation of their accounts provides an 
important insight into Theophanes’ methods of composition (°°). 
Theophylact offered a plain account of the military events, while the 


(94) THEOPHANES, p. 272, 11-13, a brief summary based on THEOPHYLACT, VI, 8, 
9-9, 15, which Theophanes had already used at p. 271, 12-27. 

(95) Cf. n. 82 above. 

(96) THEOPHANES, p. 278, 13-14; Theophanes’ indiction date is probably 
wrong, the result of textual corruption in the chronicle tradition, and the correct 
indiction date should be cy’ as opposed to y’, March 595 as opposed to March 
600 : in the spring of 595 Priscus did assemble his troops, advance to the Danube, 
and then move to Singidunum (THEopHy-actT, VII, 7, 1-5 ; 10, 1), whereas there 
was no military action during 600 (THEopHyLact, VIII, 4, 9). 

(97) THEopHYLACT, VII, 13, 1-7: the date of this siege was not recorded by 
Theophylact, but it can be calculated as winter 597/98. 

(98) THEOPHANES, p. 278, 16-17. 

(99) For this, see my article The Great Chronographer and Theophanes, 
forthcoming in BMGS, 8, 1982. 
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Great Chronographer recorded Maurice's treachery — his order to 
Comentiolus to betray the Roman army on account of its 
unruliness, how Comentiolus confused the army and caused its 
rout, how the Avars overran Thrace and captured numerous 
prisoners, and how the Avars massacred these prisoners when 
Maurice refused to ransom them (!%). This passage proves beyond 
doubt that the Great Chronographer, a late eighth-century 
compilation based on earlier source traditions, was the immediate 
chronicle source being reworked by Theophanes. 

Following his composite account of this treachery campaign and 
Roman defeat, Theophanes next recorded how Maurice's actions 
aroused great resentment among the soldiers, and how the army 
sent delegates to complain against Comentiolus ; Phocas was one of 
the delegates, and he was slapped in the face by an unnamed 
patrician ; Maurice dismissed the complaints, and this led to the start 
of the conspiracy against him (!°!). The same events were recorded 
by Theophylact, though without reference to the army's hostility 
towards Maurice or to Phocas’ presence among the ambassa- 
dors (!°), and Theophanes’ version shows closer similarities with the 
brief account in John of Antioch (93) : Theophanes and John both 
noted that Phocas was one of the delegates and was slapped in the 
face ; both placed the delegation immediately at the end of the 
account of imperial treachery, whereas Theophylact had interposed 
a long digression about the river Nile, a subject which Theophanes 
treated after the dismissal of the delegation. 

Theophanes’ final notice for this year recorded the apparition of 
two monstrous creatures in the Nile, an event that was also reported 


(100) THEOPHANES, pp. 278, 32-279, 5 ; 279, 7-8, 14; 280, 3-9, were copied 
from the Great Chronographer, while the intervening material was paraphrased 
from THEOPHYLACT, VII, 13, 8-15, 14. A different version of Maurice's attempt to 
betray the army was recorded by JoHN oF ANTIOCH, Fr. 218b (ed. C. MULLER, 
Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, V, Paris, 1870, p. 35): Maurice was 
angered by the hatred aroused by his betrayal of certain prisoners, and so he 
ordered Comentiolus to betray the Thracian army ; the army discovered the 
treachery by overpowering the general, and thereafter it plotted to kill the 
emperor. 

(101) THEOPHANES, p. 280, 10-20. 

(102) THEopnytact, VIII, 1, 9-10. 

(103) JoHN oF ANTIOCH, loc. cit., in n. 100 above. 
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by Theophylact ('°*). Theophanes’ account shows two slight diver- 
gences : he stated that both creatures appeared on the same day, 
whereas in Theophylact the female surfaced on the third day of the 
male's display ('°°), and noted that the spectacle lasted until the ninth 
hour, in contrast to Theophylact’s wéyp: tod xAivar tov Atov, a less 
precise but more literary phrase (!%). By themselves, these 
differences are insufficient to prove that Theophanes was not 
following Theophylact, but the story of these apparitions was also 
recorded by Georgius Monachus in the context of other portents of 
Maurice's overthrow (!°’), which suggests that Theophanes might 
have had access to an alternative version. 

In the following year (A.M. 6093), Theophanes combined 
military information from Theophylact with chronicle notices of a 
quarrel between Maurice and his wife Constantina at Easter 
601 ('°8) of the portent of a deranged monk prophesying doom for 
Maurice (!°), and of rioting at Blachernae ('!°). For the final year of 
Maurice's reign (A.M. 6094), Theophanes combined Theophylact’s 
account of military events and Phocas’ coup with a substantial 
amount of chronicle material about Maurice's overthrow. Parts of 
Theophanes’ account can be attributed en bloc to the chronicle (*"") 
and at other points the chronicle contributed information that 
Theophanes used to supplement Theophylact’s account ('!*). The 


(104) THEOPHANES, pp. 280, 20-281, 2 ; THEopHyLacT, VII, 16, 1-9. 

(105) THEOPHANES, p. 280, 22-23 ; THEOPHYLACT, VII, 16, 6. 

(106) THEOPHANES, pp. 280, 29 ; 281, 1 ; THEOPpHYLacT, VII, 16, 8. 

(107) Georaius, p. 657, 4-17. 

(108) THEOPHANES, p. 281, 13-20. 

(109) THEOPHANES, p. 283, 7-12 ; Theophylact also derived his report of this 
incident (VII, 12, 10-11) from his chronicle source, but he took care to dress up its 
language with literary imprecisions (e.g. twv mpoavdiwy twv avaxtopwv for Tic 
Xadx7j¢) and he inserted the event three years too early. 

(110) THEOPHANES, p. 283, 12-24 ; cf. THEoPHyYLACT, VIII, 4, 11-5, 4, an account 
that would also have originated in the chronicle tradition, and the brief report in 
JOHN OF ANTIOCH, Fr. 218c, pp. 35-36. 

(111) THEOPHANES, pp. 283, 35-284, 6, the marriage of Theodosius and the 
death of Dometianus ; p. 284, 21-286, 14, Maurice's repentance for his sins and 
his quarrel with Philippicus ; p. 287, 12-18, chants by the Greens ; p. 289, 14-16, 
the Patriarch Cyriacus’ demand for a pledge of orthodoxy from Phocas. 

(112) E.g. THEOPHANES, p. 288, 17-18, chants against Maurice ; p. 288, 28-29, 
Maurice's disease ; p. 290, 15, the devastation of Thrace by the Avars ; and the 
references to the passage of time at pp. 287, 11 ; 289, 22, 24. 
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additional chronicle information was characterised by a strong 
religious interest, and it interpreted Maurice's overthrow and death 
in religious terms, as a cycle of sin, repentance and punishment : 
Maurice had sinned by allowing Roman prisoners to be massacred 
by the Avars, but then he came to his senses and recognised his 
wickedness (!!°) ; Maurice earnestly prayed to be punished for this in 
the present life, and he asked religious communities to intercede on 
his behalf. God acceded to Maurice's prayers to have pity on his 
soul, and sent him a dream in which he was allowed to choose 
between immediate and future punishment. Maurice's sincere 
repentance, demonstrated by his acceptance of immediate punish- 
ment, was acknowledged by God, who granted Maurice a position 
among the Saints ('!*). Maurice faced death confident in the justice 
of God's judgement, he refused to allow the royal nurse to save his 
youngest son by the substitution of her own child, and his willing 
acceptance of his fate brought to an end the hagiographical cycle of 
sin, repentance and punishment (11°). 


(113) THEOPHANES, p. 284, 21-24. 

(114) THEOPHANES, p. 286, 11-13. 

(115) F. H. TInneFELD, in Kategorien der Kaiserkritik (Munich, 1971), pp. 54- 
57, argued that Theophanes’ second source had a strong anti-Maurice bias, which 
would suggest that it had been composed during the reign of Phocas and that it 
was intended to justify Phocas’ usurpation. However, Tinnefeld based his theory 
on the account of Maurice's betrayal of his army, without considering the context 
of the story in the cycle of imperial sin, repentance and punishment : viewed as a 
whole, this cycle sanctified Maurice and condemned Phocas. It is natural that 
Phocas would have put out propaganda to justify his coup d'état, and a suitable 
element of such propaganda would have been a story that Maurice had betrayed 
his army to the empires worst enemies. The probable existence of this 
propaganda does not, however, alter the fact that in the surviving sources the 
treachery campaign has been incorporated into a narrative cycle which presents 
Maurice in a favourable, though not perfect, light. The reputation of Maurice 
would have been a delicate problem for Heraclius: on the principle of ‘my 
enemy's enemy’ Maurice had to be treated favourably, although complete 
exoneration might not have been accepted by the significant section, perhaps 
majority, of the population that had disliked Maurice and initially supported 
Phocas (see Pope Gregory I, Register, MGH Epistolarum, Il, Berlin, 1895, XIII.1, 
for an embarassingly cheerful reception of the news of Phocas’ accession). One 
possible solution for Heraclius was to retain the pro-Phocas justification for the 
revolt against Maurice, which excused popular hostility towards Maurice, but to 
combine it with an anti-Phocas narrative that praised Maurice as a saintly 
repentant sinner and condemned Phocas for the brutality of Maurice's murder. 
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Theophanes recorded the immediate consequences of Maurice's 
death at the start of the next year (A.M. 6095), the first year of 
Phocas’ reign. Theophanes’ account of Phocas’ massacre of 
Maurice’s male relatives originated in the chronicle source: the 
information is broadly similar to that recorded with greater literary 
elaboration and diffusion by Theophylact, but Theophanes provided 
an indiction date for the report and clarified Theophylact’s reference 
to the Campus Tribunalis (!!6). Theophanes followed this with the 
story of the miraculous announcement of Maurice’s death to a 
calligrapher at Alexandria (!!’), a story which he probably copied 
from Theophylact, but one which also probably formed part of the 
hagiography of Maurice (!!8). 

This concludes the investigation of Theophanes’ account of 
Maurice’s reign. Theophanes constructed his account from two 
sources, Theophylact who provided almost all the information on 
military events, and a chronicle source, the Great Chronographer, 
who contributed information on events at Constantinople as well as 
on some military actions. The military information in the chronicle 
comprised a few brief statements of important actions, interspersed 
with some longer anecdotes of trivial incidents that might have had 
wider popular appeal. By far the most detailed section of the Great 
Chronographer was its account of Maurice’s overthrow, which it 
presented in hagiographic terms, beginning with Maurice's fatal sin 
of refusing to ransom Roman captives from the Avars. For the 
remainder of Maurice’s reign, the Great Chronographer was not 
sufficiently detailed to assist Theophanes in resolving the considera- 
ble chronological problems in Theophylact’s narrative. 


SOURCE TRADITIONS UNDERLYING THE GREAT CHRONOGRAPHER 


The identification of the Great Chronographer as the immediate 
chronicle source underlying Theophanes’account of the late sixth 
century is only the first stage in the elucidation of the chronicle 
tradition for the period. The Great Chronographer is an extremely 


(116) THEOPHANES, pp. 290, 31-291, 14 ; THEopHyLact, VIII, 12, 8-9 ; 13, 1-6. 

(117) THEOPHANES, p. 291, 17-26 ; THEopHYLACT, VIII, 13, 7-15. 

(118) It is also recorded by Georcius Monacuus, pp. 663, 17-664, 2, as one of 
the demonstrations of Maurice's sanctity. 
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shadowy source which only survives in the additions made by an 
eleventh-century scribe in the margins and three blank pages of the 
tenth-century manuscript of the Chronicon Paschale (Vat. Gr., 
1941). These extracts show that its account stretched from the reign 
of Zeno in the fifth century to the birth of Leo IV in 749 A.D. The 
chronicle may well have started considerably earlier than Zeno’'s 
reign, and have extended into the late eighth century, although it 
had been completed before Theophanes compiled his Chronogra- 
phia in the early ninth century, and probably also before Nicephorus 
composed his Breviarium (at an unknown date, but most probably 
in the late eighth century). Fourteen of the surviving extracts relate 
to natural disasters at Constantinople and elsewhere in the empire, 
while the other extract records Maurice's attempt to betray the 
Thracian army. The Great Chronographer, working in the late 
eighth century, clearly had to rely on earlier source traditions for his 
account of the late sixth century ; it is of some importance to attempt 
to establish the nature of these source traditions underlying the 
Great Chronographer. I have already suggested that there were in 
fact two primary source traditions, an early seventh-century 
chronicle and a hagiography of Maurice (!!%), and I will now try to 
justify this claim by examining four sources that were independent 
of both Theophylact and Theophanes for their accounts of this 
period. 

The first source is the chronicle of John of Antioch, a work that 
was probably compiled in the first half of the seventh century (!”°). 
Only four fragments survive from John’s account of the reigns of 
Justin II, Tiberius and Maurice. The first is a brief statement of 
Justin's execution of his cousin, an event that is recorded by 
Theophanes at slightly greater length (!!). The second records 
Maurice's attempt to betray the Roman army. This differs 
significantly from the account in the Great Chronographer (!??), in 
that Maurice’s betrayal of the army is a consequence of, not a 


(119) Cf. above pp. 318-319. 

(120) The date of compilation is unknown ; the last extant fragment records 
the overthrow of Phocas by Heraclius, but the chronicle may have extended for 
several years after this event. 

(121) Jonn, Fr. 217b ; THEOPHANES, p. 244, 2-5. 

(122) Cf. above n. 100. 
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precursor to, his betrayal of prisoners, and neither betrayal is treated 
as a great sin for which Maurice had to atone as in the hagiographic 
cycle ; on the other hand there are some similarities between the 
accounts in John and Theophanes of the army's delegation to 
Maurice (!23), an event that was not an integral part of the 
hagiographic cycle. The third fragment records rioting against 
Maurice at the festival of the ‘Yzxazavtn, which Theophanes 
reported at much greater length (4). The fourth covers the 
overthrow of Maurice, from the dream in which he accepted 
punishment for his sins to his death at the harbour of Eutro- 
pius (!?5): John’s narrative is very much briefer than that in 
Theophanes and Theophylact, although it shares the same basic 
structure and does contain a few additional details (125). 

It is difficult to determine the inter-relationship between John and 
Theophanes, both because only limited extracts survive from John’s 
chronicle and because even these extracts may not be accurate and 
complete. John’s account of Maurice's treachery differed from that 
in the Great Chronographer, and John did not present Maurice's 
overthrow in hagiographic terms (!*’) ; on the other hand, there are 
several similarities between John and chronicle information in 
Theophanes (28), A hypothesis for the inter-relationship is that 


(123) Cf. above pp. 333-334. 

(124) Cf. above n. 110. 

(125) Jonn, Fr. 218d, pp. 36-37. 

(126) Additional information : that Alexander and Lillis were despatched to 
the Hebdomon at the start of Phocas’ coup; that no-one dared leave 
Constantinople to go to Phocas ; a reference to the buildings of Stephen, baiulus to 
the emperor's son Theodosius ; that Phocas decapitated the unnamed patrician 
who had earlier struck him. 

(127) There is no reference to Maurice's saintly acceptance of death, or to the 
sins for which he had to atone, and the significance of Maurice's vision is not 
explained. 

(128) Most notably in the accounts of the army's delegation to Maurice ; also 
THEOPHANES, pp. 298, 26-299, 5, is very similar to Jonn, Fr. 218 f., p. 38, col. 1; 
other parts of this fragment of John show similarities with NICEPHORUs, 
Breviarium (ed. C. pe Boor, Leipzig, 1880), pp. 4, 15-5, 7 (information which is 
not recorded at all by Theophanes). The possibility of a link between John of 
Antioch and Nicephorus raises even further problems for the inter-relationship of 
John and Theophanes, since the early part of the Breviarium of Nicephorus was 
based on a source (or sources) which Theophanes did not use. 
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John’s chronicle may have been broadly similar to the chronicle 
tradition, as distinct from the hagiographic, which underlay the 
Great Chronographer : if John was writing in Antioch, or for an 
Antiochene audience, he may indeed have been reworking the 
primary Constantinopolitan chronicle for local consumption. 

The second source, a Syriac Life of St. Maurice, represents the 
other primary source tradition, that of the hagiography (!?°). The 
Life opens with an account of Maurice's virtues, including his 
concern for the administration of justice and his unchanging daily 
routine which allotted eight hours for the recitation of the Psalms 
but only four for sleep. The Life then moves directly to Maurice's 
acceptance of death: he constantly prayed for punishment in his 
present life for his sins (no specific sin is mentioned), and in a vision 
an angel granted him twenty days to choose whether to keep his 
kingdom, preserve his family and be judged among the just at the 
Resurrection, or to have his kingdom taken away, to be burnt to 
death after witnessing the massacre of his family, and to receive the 
reward of the saints. The Life then mentions that Maurice's 
youngest son lived on the outskirts of the city with his nurse. 
Maurice chose the ‘better course’, and two days later Phocas raised a 
revolt on account of Maurice's feeble government, which had 
allowed enemies of the empire to occupy large tracts of land: the 
revolt received popular support. Seven of Maurice's children were 
Slaughtered in front of his eyes, and he then showed the eighth to 
the murderers in spite of an attempt by the nurse to substitute her 
own son. Maurice was bound and placed on a burning ship, but his 
hands were released, and he raised them to heaven in prayers which 
were heard by the inhabitants of Constantinople in their homes. 
Many of the details of this Life, particularly over the manner of 
Maurice's death, contradict the evidence of the Greek sources, and 
might be the author's invention; the prayers for punishment, 
however, and the nurse incident are features of the hagiographic 
cycle in the Greek sources, and the Life illustrates the type of 
material which a hagiography of Maurice might contain. 

The other two sources to be considered are the chronicles of 
Georgius Monachus and Leo Grammaticus. Both chronicles were 


(129) Ed. and trans. by L. Leroy and F. Nau, in Patrologia Orientalis, 5, 1910. 
pp. 773-778. 
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composed later than the Chronographia of Theophanes, and it is 
usually assumed that they used Theophanes as one of their main 
sources (13°), For the late sixth century, however, this is most 
unlikely : Georgius had very little information on the reigns of 
Justin II and Tiberius, his account of Maurice's reign was devoted to 
portents and hagiography, while for the seventh century he 
probably followed Nicephorus rather than Theophanes; Leo 
composed an account which is very similar to the chronicle material 
in Theophanes, but contains little (and probably none) of the 
information which Theophanes could only have derived from 
Theophylact. The only military event reported by both Leo and 
Georgius was Maurice's betrayal of the Roman army ; Leo also 
recorded Maurice's portent-bedevilled march in Thrace, and he 
briefly noted Philippicus’ successes against the Persians in connec- 
tion with a building report. Neither chronicler mentioned the great 
military triumphs of Maurice's reign, the restoration of Khusro II 
and the victories over the Avars and Slavs : by contrast, Cedrenus 
and Zonaras, who both did use Theophanes, produced a balanced 
account of Maurice's reign with full reports of Persian and Balkan 
warfare. Georgius’ and Leo’s strange selection of material is most 
unlikely to have come from Theophanes, and Leo indeed preserved 
some information not recorded by Theophanes. 

Georgius’ account of this period shows few similarities with the 
primary chronicle account: for the reign of Justin II, he briefly 
noted the construction of the Sophia palace, and then reported a 
miraculous anecdote about a Jewish boy and the Eucharist which 
should correctly have been placed in Justinian’s reign ('*'); for 
Tiberius’ reign, he recorded only one sentence, noting his nationality 
and the length of his reign. For Maurice's reign, Georgius began 
with two sentences which noted the new emperor's nationality and 
age, and his construction of a church to the 40 Martyrs ('*?). He then 


(130) ADAMEK, op. cit (in n. 2 above), pp. 26-29 ; Hertzscu, op. cit (in n. 2 
above), pp. 44-46 ; Moravesik, Byzantinoturcica, I (Berlin, 1958), p. 277. 

(131) Georaius, pp. 654, 16-656, 11 ; cf. EvaGrius, IV, 36, pp. 185, 16-186, 
11 ; the story was also possibly recorded by John Moschus (see H. CHapwick, 
John Moschus and his friend Sophronius the Sophist, in JTS, n.s. 25, 1974, pp. 41- 
74, at p. 48). 

(132) Georcius, p. 656, 15-17. 
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launched into two pages of portents which included the apparition 
of the Nile creatures ('3) ; Georgius then turned to the hagiographic 
cycle of Maurice's sin in refusing to ransom Roman captives, his 
repentance and punishment (!**) ; Maurice’s death is recorded under 
Phocas’ reign, and Georgius’ account included the royal nurse’s 
attempt to save the youngest child, Maurice's calm acceptance of his 
fate, and the miraculous proclamation of his death to the calli- 
grapher at Alexandria. The only detailed information which 
Georgius had for the period was that which originated in Maurice’s 
hagiography. 

Leo's account of the reigns of Justin II and Tiberius is very similar 
to the chronicle material in Theophanes (°°), but does not parallel 
the information on military matters which Theophanes had derived 
from Theophylact. For Maurice's reign, Leo began his account with 
brief reports of building works by Maurice and Philippicus, and of 
Philippicus’ successes against the Persians ('*°); he then recorded 
Maurice's portent-bedevilled expedition against the Avars, and 
included the moral that ‘writers of history say that such things bode 
ill for the cities in which they appear’ ; he continued his narrative 
with the hagiographic cycle of imperial sin, repentance, and 


(133) Georaius, pp. 656, 17-658, 17 ; most of these portents are the same as 
the hagiographic material in Theophylact and Theophanes, although Georgius did 
not connect the Thracian portents with a military expedition by Maurice, and he 
added the birth of a six-footed, lion-headed dog and a digression on the crocodile 
and the hydra. Georgius rounded off his account of the Thracian portents with 
the moral (p. 657, 3-4) that ‘some of the historians say that it does not bode well 
for the cities in which such things are born’. 

(134) Georaius, pp. 657. 18-664, 15 ; there are a few minor differences from 
the. hagiographic information in Theophanes — thus Georgius noted that the 
Avars slaughtered 12.000 captives (p. 659, 9), and recorded a slightly different list 
of the religious institutions to which Maurice sent gifts and messages (p. 659, 14- 
16, contrast THEOPHANES, p. 284, 26-28). 

(135) Leo preserved additional information on imperial buildings (pp. 133, 8- 
10 : 136, 11-12, 16-17 ; 137, 20-138, 1), on Justin II's burial (p. 136, 19-20), and 
on Germanus'’ position as commander in Africa (p. 138, 5-6, in the context of the 
synopsis of Maurice’s career, cf. n. 53 above). Leo also preserved a long account 
of Justin's concern for the oppression of the poor by the nobility (pp. 133, 11-134, 
23), an imperial anecdote similar in tone to Theophanes’ account (p. 242, 22-27) 
of Sophia's remission of debts. 

(136) Leo, p. 138, 11-23. 
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punishment, with slightly more detail than Georgius although 
without any mention of the Egyptian portents. Leo's coverage of 
these reigns is sufficiently close to the Great Chronographer material 
in Theophanes to suggest that Leo was using a source in the same 
tradition as the Great Chronographer, possibly the Great Chrono- 
grapher himself : the additional material on the buildings etc. which 
Leo recorded might well have been contained in the Great 
Chronographer, but have been omitted by Theophanes when he 
was using that source. Like the Great Chronographer, Leo’s source 
combined a very long hagiographic account of Maurice's downfall 
with standard annalistic information such as reports of buildings 
and major imperial actions (137). 

The investigation of these independent sources supports the 
hypothesis that there were two primary source traditions (in 
addition to the military sources used by Theophylact) underlying 
historical accounts of the late sixth and early seventh centuries. The 
first was a Constantinopolitan chronicle which was compiled at 
some point early in the reign of Heraclius (!?8) ; this chronicle was 
used by Theophylact, and possibly also by John of Antioch, whose 
surviving fragments may preserve the primary chronicle’s version of 
events before it became fused with the second basic source 
tradition ('3°). This second primary tradition was the hagiography of 


(137) Another offshoot of the Great Chronographer, or a similar chronicle 
tradition, is an account of the reigns of Maurice, Phocas and Heraclius which is 
embedded in a Georgian chronicle of the sieges of Constantinople (trans. M. VAN 
Essroeck, in Bedi Kartlisa, 34, 1976, pp. 74-96); the Georgian account of 
Maurice's reign contains reports of eastern warfare, which reflect the chroniclers 
particular interest in Roman fighting against Persians and Arabs, but the 
remainder of the account is very similar to the Great Chronographer material in 
Theophanes and Leo Grammaticus, with emphasis on the hagiographic cycle of 
sin, repentance and punishment. 

(138) This date is suggested by the marked contrast between Theophanes’ 
relatively extensive account of the first decade of the seventh century (the 
overthrow of Maurice and the reign of Phocas) and his very brief coverage of the 
first eleven years of Heraclius’ reign. In addition, the chronicle was available for 
use by Theophylact when writing his Historiae in the 620s. 

(139) John’s account of Maurice's betrayal of prisoners and army points to an 
early tradition before the story had received its full hagiographic overtones. John's 
version provided a straightforward explanation for the Balkan army's hostility 
towards Maurice (because of disagreement over prisoners and of Maurice's 
attempted betrayal) ; in the hagiography, the motivation of this story was more 
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Maurice, a collection of edifying stories of general interest that 
probably circulated at the start of Heraclius’ reign : this collection 
was also used by Theophylact, it gave rise to a Syriac offshoot, it 
was transmitted in a relatively pure form to Georgius Monachus, 
and at some stage it was fused with the primary chronicle to 
produce the later chronicle traditions represented by the Great 
Chronographer and its offshoots (14°). The postulated inter-relations- 
hips between the sources are represented in the table below ('*'). 
In this investigation I have attempted to establish what 
information in Theophanes’ account of the late sixth century 
Originated in his chronicle source, the Great Chronographer, which 
he used in conjunction with Theophylact’s Historiae. I have also 
tried to pursue the investigation one stage further by examining the 
primary source traditions underlying the Great Chronographer. The 
results of this investigation are necessarily hypothetical, but they 


complex, since it encompassed the earlier tradition that Maurice's betrayal 
provided an excuse for his overthrow, but it also used the betrayal as the 
foundation for its proof of Maurice’s sanctity through resolute acceptance of 
punishment and death. 

(140) A different approach to the hagiography of Maurice was adopted by J. 
WorrTLEY, in The Legend of the Emperor Maurice, Actes du XV®© Congrès inter- 
national d'études byzantines, IV, Athens, 1980, pp. 382-391. Wortley claimed 
that Theophanes was responsible for producing the fully-fledged version of the 
legend of Maurice, and that Theophanes’ account dominated all subsequent re- 
workings by Byzantine chroniclers ; he suggested that Theophanes’ motive for 
creating the legend was the belief that events ought to have happened thus. 
Wortley’s thesis ignores the evidence which indicates that the hagiographical 
legend was produced in the early seventh century. 


(141) Hagiography Constantinopolitan Chronicle 
eet, 
e : 
Syriac Life John of e 


Great Chronographer |? 
Theophanes Nicephorus 
Georgius Monachus Leo Grammaticus 


Georgian Chronicle 
Ms. of Chronicon Paschale 
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offer some insights into the nature of the extant sources for the 
history of the late sixth century and into Theophanes’ practice in 
handling his sources ('%”). 


Meaton College, Oxford. Dr. L. Michael Wuitsy. 


(142) I am most grateful to all those who have read and criticised various 
drafts of this article, especially to my wife Dr. Mary Whitby and to Dr. J. D. 
Howard-Johnston, and to Professor C. Mango for the inspiration of his classes on 
Theophanes and Nicephorus. These scholars do not necessarily agree with all the 
Opinions expressed above. 


